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The  trade  year  of  1914  in  Hongkong  would  have  been  an  unsatis- 
factory one  had  there  been  no  war  in  Europe  and  had  the  course  of 
trade  after  August  followed  that  previous  to  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties.    In  nearly  all  lines  there  was  more  or  less  depression. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  should 
be  a  collapse  in  trade  in  this,  the  center  of  Great  Britain's  commer- 
cial influence  in  the  Far  East  and  the  financial  center  of  the  Orient. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  accounts  for  the  year  are  cast  up  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  port  came  out  of  the  year  in  far  better  shape  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

Recuperative  Power  of  China. 

"While  trade  in  China  was  poor  and  crops  only  fair,  the  recupera- 
tive power  of  the  Chinese  people  was  drawn  upon  successfullj^,  as 
usual,  and  the  finances  of  the  Chinese  Government,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  large  decrease  in  customs  revenue,  were  saved  by  re- 
forms in  certain  lines.  This  not  only  aided  the  Government  at  a 
most  critical  juncture,  but  inspired  a  confidence  in  the  situation  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  and  financial  communities  concerned  in 
its  affairs  which  they  needed  to  carry  things  through  in  other  lines. 

There  were  many  business  disasters  in  Hongkong  and  in  China 
ports  generally,  but  on  the  whole  trade  machinery  was  maintained 
intact  and  things  have  been  kept  in  such  shape  that  business  can  be 
resumed  in  a  more  or  less  normal  way  as  affairs  become  more  settled. 

General  Conditions  Preceding  War. 

The  causes  for  the  business  depression  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  war  were  quite  general.  As  a  result  of  disturbances  in  China 
the  people  have  become  more  or  less  uncertain  as  to  the  future  and 
are  disposed  to  enter  upon  new  undertakings  with  reluctance.  The 
continued  high  course  of  exchange  militated  against  exports,  while 
without  exports  the  people  were  not  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  imports.  The  depreciated  currency  circulating  in  all  Chi- 
nese territory  tributary  to  Hongkong  in  a  trade  way  made  safe  and 
satisfactory  trading  impossible  and  interfered  with  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  especially  with  American  flour,  kerosene,  and  cot- 
ton piece  goods  and  similar  staples.  In  most  of  these  lines  the  year 
started  out  quite  favorably,  but  business  declined  as  the  middle  of 
the  year  came  on  and  collapsed  entirely  with  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe. 
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The  business  year  in  Hongkong  was  iinsatisfaetory  as  a  whole. 
Few  merchants  made  money  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many 
local  concerns  found  themselves  heavily  involved.  There  were  9 
failures  among  foreign  houses  as  compared  with  8  failures  the  year 
before  and  62  among  Chinese  houses  as  compared  with  41  in  1913. 
With  the  approach  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  (Feb.  14,  1915)  a  large 
number  of  failures  among  the  Chinese  houses  was  expected,  and 
these,  to  a  considerable  extent,  were  realized.  However,  foreign 
houses  combined  to  support  many  of  the  Chinese  concerns  through 
which  they  had  been  dealing,  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  only  by  mutual  concession  could  widespread  ruin  be  prevented 
led  to  arrangements  by  which  many  of  those  in  difiiculties  were  able 
to  tide  themselves  over  for  the  time  being  at  least.  About  165 
Chinese  houses  stopped  business  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
the  Chinese  New  Year.  Seventeen  banks,  including  practically  :11 
of  the  more  important  ones,  closed  their  doors  voluntarily  at 
Chinese  New  Year  and  have  not  reopened  for  business.  So  long  as 
the  war  continues  and  credits  must  of  necessity  be  restricted  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  notable  improvement  in  the  local  situation  can  be 
expected. 

Condition  of  Hongkong's  Industries. 

In  general,  Hongkong's  shipyards,  refineries,  and  other  larger  in- 
dustries had  average  seasons  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  more 
or  less  business  after  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  sugar  refineries 
benefited  by  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  sugar  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  but  later  restricted  business  in  usual  lines  took  away 
much  of  the  advantage.  The  shipyards  did  rather  better  than 
usual.  Preserve  factories  and  native  canning  establishments  had  a 
fair  year  in  spite  of  the  restriction  in  business  during  the  closing 
months.  Furniture  makeis  were  restricted  in  their  output  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  high  price  of  teak  and  other  suitable  materials.  Knitting 
factories  and  similar  establishments  did  not  have  as  good  a  year  as 
usual,  but  on  the  whole  did  not  fare  badly.  There  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  output  of  such  establishments  among  the  Chinese. 
The  number  of  small  concerns  manufacturing  knit  garments,  espe- 
cially hosiery  and  singlets,  has  greatly  increased  and  competition 
among  them  is  becoming  keen.  The  output  of  the  small  local  paper 
mill  has  been  in  strong  demand  and  good  prices  have  been  realized. 
The  demand  for  locally  manufactured  soap  and  similar  goods  has 
been  good.  The  Hongkong  cement  manufacturers  have  been  facing 
keen  competition  in  the  past  year  or  two  and  have  fared  rather  badly, 
but  with  the  removal  of  German  competition  in  this  part  of  the  world 
their  business  is  resuming  its  former  volume. 

Building  Operations  and  Eoad  Improvements. 

As  indicated  elsewhere,  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  build- 
ing going  on  locally  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  houses,  due  to  the 
advent  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  people  from  South  China. 

The  colonial  government  has  continued  its  policy  of  widening  and 
improving  the  old  chair  and  ricksha  roads  so  as  to  accommodate  light 
automobile  traffic,  and  considerable  work  in  this  direction  has  been 
done,  Ame^rican  crude  oil  and  asphalt  being  a  feature  of  the  work. 
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The  Financial  Situation. 

In  spite  of  the  disturbance  in  the  Avorld  of  finance  caused  by  the 
war  the  great  banking  institutions  of  the  Far  I-Cast  located  or  repre- 
sented in  Hongkong  have  not  only  stood  the  strain,  but  in  most  cases 
have  declared  their  usual,  or  substantially  their  usual,  dividends. 
The  first  result  of  the  war  in  Eastern  finance  was  the  rush  of  silver 
to  banks  in  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  where  most  of  it  was  kept  idle 
for  months. 

Y\liile  the  banking  phase  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Hong- 
kong field  was  exceptionally  sound  so  far  as  finances  depending  di- 
rectly upon  the  war  vrere  concerned,  the  situation  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
unsettling  of  trade  had  the  immediate  result  of  restricting  credits, 
and  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  business  in  the 
Hongkong  field  depend  upon  long  credits  this  in  itself  was  enough 
to  stop  business.  The  large  decrease  in  the  price  of  cotton  yarn 
threAv  the  business  generally  into  liquidation,  practically  all  the 
native  dealers  being  closed  up  for  the  time  being.  Foreign  yarn 
interests  arranged  to  share  the  losses  of  some  of  tliem,  however,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  resume  business  and  thus  maintain  the  usual 
machiner}^  of  the  yarn  trade. 

Immediate  Effect  of  War. 

A  serious  phase  of  the  commercial  and  financial  situation  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  of  placing  ail  the  German  firms  into  liciuidation,  pre- 
venting these  firms  from  transacting  any  new  business,  and  breaking 
the  commercial  connections  of  the  port  with  much  of  the  worlcl 
through  the  correspondents  of  these  firms.  The  amount  of  business 
held  by  these  firms  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  admitted  by  those 
concerned  that  the  proportion  held  by  the  German  firms  directly  or 
indirectly  was  large  and  the  effect  of  the  liquidation  on  the  commerce 
of  the  colony  will  be  felt  for  many  years.  The  licjuidation  has  been 
proceeding  with  comparatively  little  trouble  or  friction,  but,  of 
course,  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  German  firms  and  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  trade  of  the  port  and  of  South  China. 

The  im.mediate  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  war  was  less  disastrous 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  usual  embargo  was  placed  upon 
many  lines  of  staple  exports,  like  rice  and  other  foodstuffs,  but  an 
arrangement  was  soon  effected  whereby  shipments  could  freely  go 
forward  so  long  as  there  vras  a  six  months'  supply  of  the  goods  in 
question  on  hand  in  the  colony,  and  in  most  such  lines  stocks  carried 
ordinarily  would  last  the  colony  itself  many  years.  The  greatest 
effect  of  the  war  was  in  shutting  off  shipments  of  Chinese  produce  to 
Europe.  Throwing  back  such  Chinese  products  upon  the  market 
here  not  only  lowered  prices  to  a  point  where  sales  were  no  object, 
but  deprived  the  producers  of  the  means  of  continuing  production. 
In  some  linos  of  native  manufacture  considerable  distress  resulted, 
though  the  Chinese  producers,  with  their  usual  adaptability,  imme- 
diately turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  food  and  staple 
goods  needed  by  the  Chinese  themselves  and  thus  avoided  greater 
calamities.  The  lack  of  money  and  the  fall  in  exchange  prevented 
any  recovery  in  the  import  trade  and  in  nearly  all  lines  of  foreign 
products  the  year  closed  with  heavy  stocks  on  hand  and  little  or  no 
demand  from  consuming  centers. 
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Chinese  Monetary  Troubles. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  trade  in  South  China  and  Hongkong 
during  the  entire  year  and  more  or  less  independently  of  the  war  was 
the  extreme  depreciation  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  A'alue  of 
Chinese  currenc}''.  the  monetary  circulation  of  Hongkong  itself  not 
being  without  fault  in  this  respect.  The  great  mass  of  unsupported 
paper  currency  in  the  South  China  Provinces  circulated  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  at  various  rates  of  discounts,  depreciation  at 
one  time  ranging  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  notes. 
The  situation  became  so  difficult  that  the  central  government  at 
Peking  finall}'  arranged  a  plan  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  by 
others  supported  by  a  sufficient  reserve,  the  result  being  that  the 
paper  currency  at  Canton  acquired  a  value  more  consistent  with  that 
of  the  subsidiary  coin  circulation  on  which  all  values  in  South  China 
are  really  based. 

In  Hongkong  the  Government  has  continued  its  policy  of  retiring 
large  ciuantities  of  its  subsidiary  coins  with  a  view  of  bringing  all 
such  coins  to  a  par  with  the  standard  silver  dollar,  but  for  most  of 
the  year  the  discount  between  the  standard  dollar  and  the  subsidiary 
coins  has  been  greater  than  ever  and  at  times  the  paper  dollar,  repre- 
senting a  promise  to  pay  a  silver  dollar,  has  actually  been  worth  more 
than  the  silver  dollar  itself.  Discount  on  subsidiary  coins  in  south 
China,  compared  with  the  standard  silver  dollar,  was  as  high  as  27 
per  cent  during  the  year,  and  in  Hongkong  the  discount  on  Hong- 
kong subsidiary  coins  compared  with  the  standard  dollar  usually 
ranged  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  discount  on  Chinese  money  in 
the  Chinese  Provinces.  When  it  is  realized  that  all  goods  for  import 
and  export  must  be  bought  and  sold  upon  the  basis  of  this  fluctuat- 
ing medium,  the  unfavorable  influence  of  these  conditions  upon  for- 
eign as  well  as  local  trade  can  be  understood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
loss  on  most  staple  products  bought  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  dollar 
in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  retail  for  the  subsidiary  coins  is  great 
enougTi  to  overcome  all  ordinary  profits.  Sales  and  purchases  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  coins  of  least  value,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  these  coins  make  safe  trading  impossible.  The  situation 
at  present  seems  to  be  improving,  but  only  a  complete  revolution  in 
monetary  matters  in  South  China  and  in  Hongkong  itself  will  remove 
this  cause  of  great  embarrassment  and  loss. 

The  Import  Trade — Foreign  Flour. 

As  previously  stated,  the  import  trade  of  South  China  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  year  was  light,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
high  exchange  value  of  silver  stimulated  the  import  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. The  people  of  South  China  simply  had  no  money  to  expend 
abroad.  Uncertainty  as  to  political  conditions  in  China  itself,  the 
restriction  of  credits  due  to  depreciated  currency  and  similar  trade 
factors,  and  a  general  depression  of  trade  prevented  imports. 

The  year  in  the  flour  trade  was  a  profita,ble  one  to  Hongkong 
middlemen  and  was  not  an  unfavorable  one  to  millers,  though  the 
record,  as  a  whole,  was  far  below  what  was  expected  at  the  opening 
of  the  season.  The  total  imports  of  foreign  flour  into  Plongkong 
during  the  year  were  4,195,887  bags  valued  roughly  at  $4,421,300, 
as  compared  with  5,175,623  bags  valued  at  $5,390,000  in  1913,  and 
6,722,954  bags  valued  at  $6,000,000  in  1912.    Of  the  imports  for  the 
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year  3,7G2,553  bags  were  from  the  United  States,  423,334  bags  from 
Canada,  and  10,000  bags  from  Australia.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
imports  came  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  year.  \Vith  the  increase  in 
price  of  flour  in  the  United  States  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  with  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  the  shipments  fell  off 
immediately,  and  the  market  was  supplied  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
the  Shanghai  mills,  which  by  reason  of  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  China  v.'ere  enabled  to  get  into  the  trade  to  a 
greater  extent  than  for  several  years.  That  this  trade  is  permanent, 
however,  is  not  at  all  certain.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  with  lower  prices  for  Hour,  which  doubtless  will  follow  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  conditions,  there  will  be  the  same  outlet  for 
American  flour  here  as  heretofore.  As  a  result  of  the  prevailing- 
prices  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  year  closed  with  practically 
no  American  flour  coming  into  the  market  and  no  trade  in  prospect 
under  present  conditions. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

The  general  state  of  trade  in  South  China  is  usually  measured 
by  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade.  If  this  was  the  case  m  1914  the 
trade  of  south  Asia  generally  was  poor,  for  the  cotton  piece-goods 
importers  report  the  worst  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  the 
port.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  w^ere  large,  the 
heavy  imports  of  the  past  two  years  having  kept  them  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  market.  The  year  opened  with  comparatively  poor 
prospects,  though  at  times  there  was  hope  of  quito  a  general  clear- 
ance of  goods  on  hand.  Prices  fluctuated  and  gradually  dropped 
in  sympathy  with  cotton,  and  when  the  war  came  the  market  prac- 
tically collapsed.  The  demand  for  goods  during  the  year  showed  lit- 
tle change  from  previous  seasons.  Gray  10-pound  shirtings,  Mexi- 
cans and  similar  goods,  were  rather  in  favor,  but  Avhite  shirtings 
and  light-weight  gray  shirtings  fell  away  from  former  trade  mark- 
edly. There  was  some  trade  in  fancy  goods  during  the  j^ear,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  witnessed  a  collapse  in  this  branch  of  the 
business,  for  most  such  trade  was  done  by  German  houses  on  a  credit 
basis,  and  the  liquidation  of  German  firms  and  stoppage  of  all  such 
credit  arrangements  have  stopped  the  trade.  The  worst  factor  in 
the  piece-goods  trade  was  the  monetary  troubles  of  dealers  in  the 
interior.  Until  Chinese  money  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis, 
satisfactory  trading,  except  upon  a  small  scale  and  for  immediate 
needs,  is  likely  to  be  impracticable. 
Imports  of  Cotton  Yarn — Trade  in  Woolens. 

The  imports  of  cotton  j^arn  have  been  placed  at  175,000  bales,  as 
compared  with  about  200,000  bales  for  1913,  the  stock  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  placed  at  about  65,000  bales,  as  compared, 
with  75,000  bales  the  year  before.  AVith  the  war  came  a  general 
collapse,  and  the  losses  of  the  trade  were  so  great  that  practically 
all  the  native  dealers  in  the  Hongkong  field  had  to  close  their  doors. 
By  arrangement  with  foreign  middlemen  and  otherwise  many  of 
them  later  were  able  to  renew  business,  but  their  operations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  3^ear  were  upon  a  restricted  scale. 

The  trade  in  woolens  during  1914  was  even  worse  than  the  bad 
record  of  the  previous  two  years.  Prices  sagged  until  the  opening  of 
,the  war,  when  prices  in  Europe  advanced  rapidly,  but  the  demand 
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from  coast  and  interior  points  for  the  stocks  on  hand  in  Hongkong 
was  so  slight  that  prices  here  could  not  follow.     Several  important 
shipments  of  goods  to  Europe  from  the  stocks  on  hand  in  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  were  made. 
Clothing  and  Haberdashery. 

Imports  of  foreign  style  clothing  on  the  whole  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  Chinese  are  manufacturing  more  and  more  of  all  such  goods  they 
require  for  their  own  use,  the  result  being  that  imports  are  confined  to 
a  large  extent  to  those  made  for  the  use  of  foreigners  resident  in 
Chinese  ports.  American  goods  in  those  lines  are  finding  increasing 
favor.  Japanese  manufacturers  are  making  special  efforts  to  secure 
the  trade  in  hosiery  and  cheap  underwear,  and  are  increasing  their 
share  of  the  imports  materially. 

Imports  of  Kerosene  and  Fuel  Oil. 

While  the  imports  of  American  kerosene  into  the  South  China  field 
chu-ing  1914  were  about  40  per  cent  below  the  normal  imports  and  the 
amount  of  oil  going  into  consumption  from  the  immense  stocks  of 
American  oil  on  hand  here  was  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the 
trade  on  the  whole  was  fully  up  to  what  may  have  been  expected 
from  current  conditions  and  the  companies  on  the  whole  had  a  not 
unprofitable  year.  Chinese  currency  depreciation  influences  this  line 
of  trade  more  than  any  other  except  possibly  piece  goods  and  flour, 
and  such  troubles  combined  with  disastrous  floods  in  the  Pearl  River 
delta  prevented  satisfactory  trade  during  much  of  the  year.  With 
the  advent  of  the  war  and  the  stoppage  of  exports  there  was  a  great 
decline  in  the  demand  for  oil  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
The  demand  for  the  product  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  gave  a 
fair  year's  return,  all  things  considered,  and  since  that  demand  may 
be  taken  as  normal  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  generally 
will  doubtless  lead  to  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  imports  of 
all  lines  of  kerosene  products.  The  imports  during  last  year  are 
placed  by  the  Hongkong  harbor  master  at  77,428  tons  of  bulk  oil 
and  44,678  tons  of  case  oil,  as  compared  with  56,100  and  49,100  tons, 
respectively^,  for  1913. 

During  last  year  fuel  oil  in  bulk  was  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  fi.rst  time  and  a  considerable  trade  has  already  been 
developed  in  this  product.  A  service  of  tank  steamers  direct  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Hongkong  has  been  inaugurated  to  care  for  this 
trade,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  this  item  will  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  Plongkong- American  trade.  The 
amount  of  fuel  oil  imported  is  placed  by  the  harbor  authorities  at 
35,063  tons  in  1914,  as  compared  with  11,800  tons  in  1913. 

Condition  of  the  Market  in  Metals  and  Hardware. 

The  year's  trade  in  metals  on  the  whole  was  rather  satisfactory, 
although  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  drop  in  freight  rates  as 
compared  with  the  unusually  high  rates  a  few  months  previous 
brought  down  the  price  of  metals  materially,  with  the  result  that 
several  dealers  v»^ere  forced  into  liquidation.  Later  prices  advanced 
somewhat,  and  with  the  advent  of  war  and  the  enhancement  of 
prices  generally  and  with  the  great  advance  in  freight  rates  most 
dealers  were  able  to  make  money.  However,  the  end  of  the  year 
found   small   stocks   on   hand,   while  it  was   almost  if   not   quite 
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impossible  to  secure  renevrals  from  Europe.  Durino;  the  opening 
months  of  the  present  year  dealers  and  jobbers  v.-ere  finding  it 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  many  of  their  supplies. 
What  can  be  done  here  by  American  exporters  in  this  line  is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  prices  in  the  United  States  and  freight  rates  to 
Hongkong. 

Demand  for  fo'eign  hardware  increased  in  a  normal  way  during 
the  opening  months  of  last  year,  but  the  trade  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  3'ear  dropped  off  consideral)ly  in  line  with  the  trade  dejiression 
generally.  The  exhaustion  of  stocks  in  Hongkong  and  other  ports 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  demand 
for  American  goods  more  general  than  heretofore.  Japanese  manu- 
facturers are  making  special  efforts  to  introduce  cheap  goods  of  their 
make  to  supplant  the  various  cheap  products  from  Germany  hereto- 
fore quite  a  feature  of  this  trade. 

Trade  in  Uotions  and  Novelties. 

The  first  half  of  the  year's  trade  in  notions  and  novelties  and  in 
all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  goods,  such  as  leather  products,  watches, 
clocks,  enameled  ware,  plated  ware,  soaps,  lamps,  blankets,  china- 
ware,  glassware,  household  supplies,  and  all  similar  goods  was  com- 
paratively good,  but  with  the  advent  of  war  and  uncertain  condi- 
tions and  with  the  shutting  off  of  foreign  markets  for  Chinese 
produce,  the  demand  in  all  such  lines  fell  away  until  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill  in  some  of  them. 
There  was  a  fair  trade  in  produce  from  other  portions  of  the  Far 
East  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  in  some  lines  of  Indian 
produce. 
Continued  Decrease  in  Opium  Imports. 

The  manner  in  which  opium,  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  import  trade  of  Hongkong,  has  disappeared  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  total  clearances  of  opium  for  the  year 
1914  are  placed  at  only  2,214  chests  as  compared  Avith  6,193  chests  in 
1913  and  many  times  that  amount  in  previous  years.  The  stock  of 
opium  on  hand  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  placed  at  7,800  chests  as  compared  with  14,315  chests  at  the  close 
of  1913  and  over  30,000  chests  at  the  close  of  1912.  The  year's  trade 
consisted  in  disposing  of  stocks  of  opium  on  hand,  and  by  reason  of 
the  sensational  rise  in  prices  dealers  were  able  to  do  this  at  immense 
profits. 
Increased  Demand  for  Coal. 

The  importation  of  coal  into  Hongkong  reflects  largely  the  demand 
for  bunker  coal  in  the  colony.  Imports  during  the  first  half  of  1914 
'rrere  rather  above  normal.  With  the  advent  of  war  and  the  demand 
for  large  stocks  of  coal  for  w^ar  purposes  the  demand  increased 
greatly,  and  the  total  imports  during  the  year  were  1,013,111  tons  as 
compared  with  1,487,750  tons  in  1913  and  1,239,144  tons  in  1912.  Of 
the  imports  of  the  past  year  G2.5  per  cent  were  Japanese  coal,  the 
proportion  of  Japanese  coal  in  1913  having  been  C8.8  per  cent  and  in 
1912  73.3  per  cent.  During  last  year  comparative  prices  were  such 
that  more  ships  coaled  at  Hongkong  than  in  previous  years  and  the 
demand  for  fuel  at  one  time  was  such  that  the  Japanese  mines  had 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  it. 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Japanese  supply  has  been  the 
development  of  new  mining  fields  in  Japan  and  the  comparative 
decrease  in  imports  from  the  two  leading  Japanese  fields.     Northern 
Chinese  coal  is  coming  into  this  market  in  increasing  volume. 
Record  Imports  of  American  Lumber. 

The  year's  record  in  lumber,  especially  in  American  lumber,  was 
exceptionally  satisfactory  for  the  imports,  especially  of  Oregon  pine 
and  other  lumber  from  the  United  States,  and  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  port.  The  total  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  amounted  to  12,155,242  feet,  of  which  1,896,840 
feet  were  of  redwood  sleepers  and  about  200,000  feet  of  spars,  the 
remainder  being  of  Oregon  pine.  The  increase  in  imports  in  general 
represents  actual  increase  in  consumption,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
active  campaign  in  behalf  of  American  lumber  and  timber  for  various 
uses  to  which  they  have  not  been  devoted  heretofore  in  Hongkong. 
There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  building  in  Hongkong  and  vicinity 
during  the  year,  which  accounted  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  increase,  which  would  have  been  much  greater  had  freight  rates 
been  more  favorable.  Freight  rates  during  the  year  ranged  from  $6 
and  $6,50  to  $7  gold  per  thousand  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
to  from  $12  to  $12.50  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  hardwood  during  the  year  were  below  the  average. 
There  was  a  shortage  in  supplies  of  teak,  resulting  in  an  advance  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  price. 

Imports  of  various  Philippine  hardwoods  during  the  year  amounted 
to  about  3,500,000  board  feet,  which  represents  a  large  increase  over 
the  previous  years.  Imports  of  Borneo  hardwoods  aggregated  about 
10,000,000  board  feet,  60  per  cent  of  which  went  to  Canton,  Imports 
of  teak  from  Siam  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  board  feet. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  year's  record  in  imports  in  Hongkong  depends  largely  upon 
the  immediate  record  in  exports,  for  Chinese  trade  generally  is  a 
hand-to-mouth  movement  in  which  money  must  be  received  for  ex- 
ports before  it  can  be  expended  in  imports.  The  export  trade  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  depressed  not  only  because  of  unsettled 
conditions  in  China  and  unsatisfactory  trade  conditions  abroad,  but 
also  because  of  currency  conditions  in  China,  the  high  price  of  silver 
which  reduced  the  silver  prices  received  in  China  for  goods  sold 
abroad,  and  the  decreased  demand  for  Chinese  goods  due  to  a  number 
of  reasons.  With  the  advent  of  war  the  markets  in  Europe  for  all 
lines  of  Chinese  produce,  including  matting,  essential  oils,  human 
hair,  peanuts,  and  other  goods,  were  shut  off  entireh^,  and  trade  with 
other  countries  was  greatly  restricted  because  of  a  lack  of  shipping 
and  the  increased  risks  attending  war.  For  a  time  the  entire  export 
trade  collapsed.  Later  it  gradually  resumed  and  in  one  or  two  lines, 
such  as  silk,  the  record  for  the  year  as  a  whole  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
In  general,  however,  there  were  large  and  in  some  cases  disastrous 
decreases. 

The  Market  in  Rice. 

The  total  turnover  of  rice  in  the  Hongkong  market  in  1914  is  esti- 
mated by  dealers  at  762,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  800,000  short  tons  for  1913.     Short  crop  prospects  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  year  led  to  strong  demand  and  prices  ran  liigh  until 
April,  when  the  prospects  of  good  crops  in  several  of  the  i:)rodncing 
countries  led  to  a  sharp  decline.  On  the  opening  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, prices  again  advanced.  There  was  little  life  in  the  market  for 
a  time  after  the  war  opened,  but  general  demand  from  many  markets, 
including  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  led  to  continued 
good  business.  The  rice  dealers  of  Hongkong  were  among  the 
traders  in  a  few  lines  who  made  money  during  the  past  year.  Ship- 
ments of  rice  to  American  territory  fell  off  materially  as  a  result  of 
improved  local  conditions  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  lessened 
demand  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  rice  to  the  United  States  in  1911  was  $1,00G,- 
T19  as  compared  with  $1,111,311  in  1913,  while  shipments  to  the 
Philippines  were  valued  at  $909,856  in  1914  as  compared  with  $1^018,- 
198  the  previous  year.  Shipments  to  all  American  territory,  includ- 
ing Hawaii,  were  valued  in  1914  at  $1,930,755  as  compared  with 
$2,141,090  in  1913.  The  year  1915  opened  with  a  rather  strong 
demand  for  rice  in  American  territory  and  there  were  shipments 
above  the  average  in  volume. 

Exports  of  Tin. 

Exports  of  tin  from  Hongkong  to  various  parts  of  the  world  fell 
off  about  one-third  during  last  j^ear  as  compared  with  1913.  The 
general  high  course  of  prices  for  the  metal  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  uncertain  demand  in  consuming  centers  and  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  witnessed  very  little  business  for  this  reason.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  was  more  than  usually  promising.  Plgures  of 
the  Honglvong  General  Ch.amber  of  Commerce  indicate  that  the 
shipments  of  tin  in  slabs  of  112  pounds  during  the  past  two  years 
Avere  as  follows : 


Destination. 

1913 

1914 

Great  Britain 

Slabs. 
8,047 
32, 575 
36, 790 

Slabs. 
5.G44 

20,  S92 

United  States  -     

24, 099 

Total  exports  

77, 412 

51,235 

As  indicated  in  other  reports  from  this  office,  these  figures  are 
misleading  in  that  a  large  portion  of  the  tin  consigned  to  Europe 
is  consigned  with  the  option  of  New  York  and  is  diverted  to  the 
United  States  while  en  route  to  Europe.  These  exports  are  credited 
to  Europe,  but  are  really  destined  for  the  United  States  in  the  first 
place.  The  year  closed  with  slight  demand  and  with  about  1,000 
tons  of  tin  on  hand,  as  against  about  900  tons  at  the  end  of  1913. 

Decreased  Shipments  of  Cassia. 

Figures  of  the  trade  in  Hongkong  show  that  the  exports  of  cassia 
from  the  port  during  1914  amounted  to  only  97,720  cases  of  one-half 
picul  (G6|  pounds)  net  each,  as  compared  with  153,490  cases  in  1913. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  were  placed  at  34,719 
cases,  as  compared  with  00,103  cases  in  1913;  those  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  at  00,616  cases,  as  compared  with  88,057  cases;  and  those 
to  Great  Britain  at  2,385  cases,  as  compared  with  4,730  cases.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914,  according  to  invoices  certified 
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at  the  Hongkong  consulate  general,  were  valued  at  $117,771,  as  com- 
pared with  $158,263  in  1913.     Shipments  of  cassia  oil  to  the  United 
States  in  1914  were  valued  at  $29,505,  as  compared  with  $67,696  in 
1913. 
The  Year's  Trade  in  Silk. 

All  things  considered,  the  year  in  the  export  of  raw  and  waste 
silk  and  silk  products  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  season  opened  with  bright  prospects,  with  high 
prices,  with  stocks  on  hand  of  not  more  than  6,000  bales,  and  with 
a  strong  demand  from  consuming  centers.  There  was  an  unusually 
strong  demand  for  new-crop  silk,  which  led  to  an  advance  in  prices, 
and  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  that  time 
disastrous  floods  in  the  silk-producing  districts  so  damaged  the  crop 
and  so  reduced  production  that  still  higher  prices  were  established. 
While  the  war  brought  complete  demoralization  of  business,  a  fair 
trade  with  the  United  States  was  established  later,  and  this  enabled 
dealers  to  maintain  themselves  in  fair  position.  Shipments  to  the 
Continent  practically  ceased  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  while  exports 
to  Great  Britain  w^ere  small.  [A  report  on  the  South  China  silk 
trade  was  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Mar.  6, 1915.] 

Decline  in  the  Matting  Trade. 

The  manner  in  which  the  war  has  affected  the  Chinese  export 
trade  generally  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  returns  of  the 
Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  show  the  exports 
of  mats  and  matting  from  Hongkong  during  the  past  two  years: 


Destination. 

1913 

1914 

United  States  and  Canada 

Rolls. 
208, SS2 
119,808 
30,542 

Rolls. 
120, 798 

Continental  Europe 

86, 402 

Great  Britain --  - 

31,415 

Total 

419,332 

238, 615 

These  figures  differ  materially  from  those  from  the  same  authority 
covering  shipments  for  1913,  but  represent  the  best  estimate  of  the 
trade  to  be  had  at  the  present  time.  The  matting  season  is  usually 
at  its  best  in  October,  and  conditions  all  over  the  world  at  that 
time  were  so  uncejtain  as  a  result  of  the  w\ar  that  the  usual  fall  pur- 
chases were  not  made.  Better  trade  conditions  are  expected,  but  in 
any  event  the  market  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  constitutes 
a  considerable  outlet  for  the  entire  product  of  the  Chinese  weavers, 
is  shut  off  indefinitely  and  the  trade  can  not  expect  to  recover  much 
of  its  strength  and  volume  until  the  war  is  over. 

Trade  in  Human  Hair. 

The  war  also  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  export  trade  in 
human  hair  from  Hongkong,  for  the  first  half  of  1914  showed  de- 
cidedly improved  conditions  in  the  trade  as  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  1913.  As  a  result  of  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  Hong- 
kong exporters  a  system  of  special  inspection  has  been  inaugurated 
in  this  market  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adulteration  and  other 
practices  on  the  part  of  native  packers,  and  this  system  has  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  hair  exported. 
The  shipments  of  hair  during  the  year  were  placed  by  the  trade  at 
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only  957,576  pounds,  as  compared  with  2,472,833  pounds  the  previ- 
ous year.  Of  the  exports  for  last  year  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  only  35,733  pounds,  Great  Britain  with  171, 8G2  pounds,  and 
continental  Europe  Avith  740,981  pounds.  Much  of  that  sent  to 
Europe,  however,  goes  more  or  less  directly  to  the  United  States, 
since  shippers  here  have  found  that  the  qiuirantine  requirements  on 
hair  coming  from  Hongkong  by  way  of  Europe  are  not  so  strict  as 
those  on  hair  going  to  the  United  States  direct,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  hair  in  the  former  case  may  go  as  directly  to  the  United 
States  as  in  the  latter  case.  The  United  States  takes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fine  hair  shipped,  and  American  demana  for  the 
higher  grade  goods  now  more  or  less  controls  the  market.  Prices 
during  last  year  ruled  much  lov/er  than  for  several  years  past,  but 
the  trade  on  the  whole,  aside  from  the  temporary  effects  of  the  war, 
is  considered  more  promising  than  it  has  been  since  the  boom  years 
of  1910  and  1911. 

Other  Articles  of  Export. 

The  general  collapse  of  trade  due  to  the  outbreak  of  war  is  reflected 
in  nearly  all  lines  of  miscellaneous  exports.  Shipments  of  bristles  to 
the  United  States,  for  example,  declined  from  595  cases  in  1913  to 
314  cases  in  1914,  and  from  7,185  to  4,238  cases  to  continental  Europe, 
increasing  from  319  to  950  cases  to  Great  Britain.  Shipments  of  fire- 
crackers to  the  United  States  and  Canada  decreased  from  110,833  to 
49,637  cases,  and  from  9,705  to  2,004  cases  to  continental  Europe,  in- 
creasing in  shipments  to  Great  Britain  from  11,577  to  12,863  cases, 
much  of  which,  however,  goes  to  the  United  States.  Shipments  of 
rattan  and  rattan  ware  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  decreased 
from  44,180  packages  in  1913  to  34,707  packages  in  1914,  all  but  disap- 
pearing in  the  trade  to  other  countries.  The  export  of  Chinese  ginger 
and  other  preserves  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  increased  from 
4,485  to  4,495  packages,  but  the  exports  to  the  Continent  of  Europe 
decreased  from  10,621  to  6,183  packages,  and  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  decreased  from  62,005  to  48,791  packages.  The  export  of 
canes  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  fell  off  from  2,516  to  1,892 
packages,  and  shipments  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  fell  from  29,946 
to  23,913  packages,  and  to  Great  Britain  from  25,819  to  25,255  jDack- 
ages.  Exports  of  various  essential  oils  fell  off  from  2,493  to  1,923 
cases  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  6,162  to  4,007  cases  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  increased  from  767  to  1,011  cases  to 
Great  Britain. 

Shipments  of  miscellaneous  goods  known  as  "  Chinese  merchan- 
dise "  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  decreased  from  429,897  to 
325,106  packages;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  6,523  to  3,497 
packages;  and  to  Great  Britain,  from  4,519  to  1,640  packages.  Ship- 
ments of  feathers  to  Europe  decreased  from  22,204  to  14,255  packages, 
and  the  decrease  to  other  countries  was  proportional.  In  practically 
all  lines  of  exports  there  was  this  general  decrease,  due  primarily  to 
the  closing  of  European  markets.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
there  was  some  recovery  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  with  the  United 
States,  but  the  recovery  was  not  enough  to  materially  affect  the 
unfavorable  record  for  the  year.  The  foregoing  figures  are  all  taken 
from  trade  sources  in  Hongkong,  and  are  indicative  rather  than 
conclusive. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  both  in  import  and  export  lines, 
suffered,  on  the  whole,  during  the  year  less  than  that  with  any  other 
of  the  larger  trading  countries.  The  import  trade  is  represented 
largely  by  the  trade  in  flour,  kerosene,  and  cotton  piece  goods,  and 
has  been  reviewed  in  detail  as  to  such  products  elsewhere. 

The  import  of  American  prepared  foods  continued  during  the 
year  in  even  increasing  volume,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  well 
established  as  a  feature  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  The 
goods  imported  have  not  onl}^  been  in  increasing  volume,  but  they 
have  also  been  of  an  increasingly  higher  price,  supplanting  in  many 
cases  European  products  long'  sold  in  this  trade. 

The  importation  of  electrical  apparatus  and  materials  also  has 
increased,  on  the  Avhole,  and  in  this  trade  the  United  States  has  had 
a  satisfactory  share.  With  the  advent  of  peace  and  better  times  in 
the  colony  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  still  further  increase  in  this 
trade.  At  present  the  Japanese  are  introducing  cheap  electrical 
fittings  and  apparatus,  which  are  supplanting  both  European  and 
American  goods,  but  dealers  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the  con- 
sumers will  come  back  to  the  somewhat  more  expensive  but  more 
economical  goods  made  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  export  trade  to  the  United  States  held  its  own  in  far  better 
degree  than  any  other  part  of  Hongkong's  trade.  The  chief  element 
against  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  high  freight  rates  and 
insufficient  tonnage. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  to  the  United  States, 
the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  for  the  past  two  years,  according  to 
invoices  certified  at  the  Hongkong  consulate  general,  was  as  follows : 


1913 

1914 

United  states  

55,203,980 

3,  .524, 201 

369, 890 

$4,474,933 
3, 22G,  908 

Philippine  Islands 

337, 722 

Total 

9,098,137 

8, 039, 603 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  accounted  for 
chiefly  by  the  decreased  export  of  tin,  rice,  human  air,  and  cassia. 

The  following  were  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  for  the 
United  States  and  possessions  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Aniseed 

Aniseed  oil 

Antique 

Bristle 

Camphor 

Cassia 

Cassia  oil 

Clothing 

Earthenware    and    glass- 
ware  , 

Embroideries , 


1913 


$1, 
93, 
10, 
25, 
3, 
158, 
67, 
26, 

46, 
46, 


?3, 

106, 
8, 
19, 


117, 
29, 
19, 

44, 
28, 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Fireworks 

Human  hair 

Medicine  (Chinese) 

Metals  and  manufactures 
Paper  and  manufactures. 

Peanuts 

Peanut  oil 

Provisions 

Rattan  and  manufactures 

Rice 

Seagrass  furniture 


1913 


$11,188 

128, 037 

76, 400 

33,871 

21,235 

79,310 

154, 861 

584, 835 

77,653 

1,111,311 

102,836 


1914 


?16, 062 

18,392 

107, 360 

87, 385 

41,479 

265,713 

129,696 

711,026 

133, 148 

1,006,791 

71,532 
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Articles. 


TO  u^aTED  STATES— con. 


Shoes  (Chinese) 

Silk  piece  goods 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 

Tea 

Tin  slabs 

Tobacco 

Vv'ine  (Chinese) 

Wood  and  manufactures. 
All  other  ariicles 


Total. 


TO  PniLIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


Aniseed 

Aniseed  oil 

Cattle 

Cement 

Cinematograph  films 

Clothing 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  yarn 

Earthenware    and    glass- 
ware  

Fireworks 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Lard 

Matches 

Medicine  (Chinese) 

Metals  and  manufactures. 
Paperand  manufactures.. 

Peanuts 

Peanut  oil 

Provisions 

Eattanand  manufactures. 

Rice 

Silk  piece  goods 

Silk(raw) 

Shoes  (Chinese) 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 


S48, 4-S8 
IS, 634 
51,595 
35, 121 

125, 934 

1, 632, 213 

51,930 

140, 200 
27, 3S9 

205, 031 


5,203,980 


1914 


$50, 864 
23,531 
50, 750 
72, 026 

123, 804 

769, 538 
62,260 

144, 983 
45,241 

165, 390 


4,474,933 


422 
3,418 


100,289 

49,465 

10,312 

172,256 

101,636 

41,662 

4,410 

98, 089 

63, 335 

36,392 

44,462 

147, 618 

10,639 

71,261 

87,341 

627, 470 

21,455 

1,018,198 

48,000 

226,253 

3,509 

1,430 

149, 498 


3,321 
334 
111,476 
62, 268 
4,589 
109, 971 
86, 679 

40,733 

3,495 

92, 567 

85, 056 

29,887 

18, 786 

75,258 

8,254 

54, 561 

63, 833 

719, 123 

15,166 

909,856 

63,830 

206,171 

2,235 

1,287 

45, 707 


Articles. 


TO  Pnil.IPPINT:  ISLANDS— 

continued. 


Tea. 


Tobacco 

Wine  (Chinese) 

Wood  and  manufactures 
All  other  articles 


Total . 


TO  HAW  An. 


Aniseed , 

Cassia , 

Cement , 

Clothing , 

Cotton  piece  goods , 

Earthenware   and   glass- 
ware  

Embroideries 

Fireworks 

Human  hair 

Medicine  (Chinese) 

Metals  and  manufactures. 
Paperand  manufactures.. 

Peanuts 

Peanut  oil 

Provisions 

Rattan  and  manufactures. 

Rice 

Sea-grass  furniture 

Shoes  (Chinese) 

Silk  piece  goods 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 

Tea 

Tin  slabs 

Tobacco 

Wine  (Chinese) 

Wood  and  manufactures. . 
AU  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$16,979 

8,2lS 

405 

50,007 

249, 722 


3,524,261 


321 
1,034 
1,842 


4,550 

442 

6,523 

14 

12,994 

3,591 

4,828 

170 

29, 302 

167,710 

886 

12, 181 

300 

5,528 

2,381 

1,140 

1,563 

27,371 

94 

8,901 

49,238 

1,864 

25,128 


309, 896 


«13,871 

t',  721 

948 

40,090 

347,835 


3,220,908 


2, 635 

1,990 

1,761 

257 

3,893 

1,044 

5, 612 

71 

11, 589 

2,040 

4,214 

80 

25,492 

152, 260 

671 

20, 180 

525 

3,305 

2,014 

937 

1, 708 

21, 561 


8, 134 
42,912 

2,253 
20,510 


337, 722 


The  Year  in  Shipping  With  the  Port. 

The  war,  as  a  matter  of  course,  affected  shipping  entering  and 
clearing  Hongkong  more  than  any  other  single  interest  in  the  port. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  year's  record  in  shipping 
was  exceptionally  satisfactory  in  most  respects.  There  was  the  large 
tonnage  usual  to  the  port,  and  there  was  a  constantly  improving 
service  in  practically  all  routes  serving  this  part  of  the  world.  With 
the  advent  of  war,  however,  German  and  Austrian  ships,  which  con- 
stituted, respectively,  the  third  and  fifth  largest  tonnage  of  national 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  the  port,  stopped,  while  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  vessels  of  Great  Britain  were  taken  into  Govern- 
ment service.  Japan's  vessels  were  taken  from  service  in  a  similar 
"way  to  some  extent,  and  the  entire  service  of  shipping  both  to  and 
from  Europe  and  across  the  Pacific  as  well  was  demoralized.  Much 
of  the  tonnage  thus  removed  is  still  out  of  service  to  Hongkong. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  fair  revival  of  trade  in  some  lines,  especially 
trade  with  the  United  States,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  tonnage  wliich 
at  present  can  not  be  met.  Ships  now  in  service,  especially  to  the 
United  States,  are  being  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  as  to  freight 
and  to  a  large  extent  as  to  passengers.  Freight  rates  were  increased 
10  per  cent  and  a  premium  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
,war,  and  still  further  increases  are  being  arranged  for  by  the  several 
conferences  at  the  present  writing. 


14  supplemejstt  to  commeece  reports. 

In  the  opening  months  of  last  year  there  were  a  number  of  notable 
additions  to  both  the  trans-Pacific  and  the  European  service.  Nearly 
all  lines  made  notable  additions  to  their  fleets,  this  being  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Japanese  services  both  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  New  trans-Pacific  freight  lines  were  established  and  several 
lines  were  inaugurated  with  the  ultimate  end  of  afiording  a  round- 
the-world  service  through  the  Panama  Canal.  While  the  war  has 
interfered  with  these  respective  services  in  a  way  to  make  present 
review  impracticable  and  without  value,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  with  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  these  and 
still  further  additions  to  these  services  will  be  maintained. 

[Shipping  statistics  for  Hongkong  for  1914:  were  published  in 
Commerce  Eeports  for  Mar.  31,  1915.] 

General  Shipping  Situation. 

The  general  shipping  situation  in  the  Far  East  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  was  far  from  satisfactory.  While  the  volume  of 
freight  moving  in  either  direction,  both  across  the  Pacific  and  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is  far  from 
normal,  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  ocean  tonnage  available 
for  its  transportation,  so  long  as  German  and  Austrian  ships  are  in- 
terned and  kept  out  of  the  trade  and  so  long  as  so  large  a  share  of 
British  tonnage  in  the  Far  East  is  used  for  Government  purpose.-. 
As  the  volume  of  trade  from  the  Far  East  becomes  normal,  and  espe- 
cially as  that  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  resumes  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  its  wonted  volume,  the  need  of  tonnage  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute.  Thousands  of  tons  of  freight  have 
been  piled  on  the  docks  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  awaiting 
shipment,  while  reports  from  American  ports  on  tonnage  coming  in 
this  direction  indicate  a  similar  though  less  acute  state  of  things. 

Freight  rates  continue  to  advance,  and  things  are  rapidly  assum- 
ing such  a  condition  that  the  volume  of  American  trade  in  the  Far 
East  and  of  Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States  may  be  seriously 
curtailed  because  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness. Ship  owners  are  enjoying  a  harvest,  but  it  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  even  their  interests  are  being  served  by  the  present 
condition  of  things  since  further  advances  of  freights  in  some  lines 
will  lead  to  a  general  stagnation  of  business  in  other  lines  than  those 
directly  concerned. 

Restrictions  on  Shipments  of  Certain  Articles. 

Coast  services  and  those  to  and  from  India  in  connection  with 
the  trans-Pacific  services  in  which  American  importers  and  exporters 
are  directly  interested  have  been  so  demoralized  by  the  war  that  com- 
parisons at  this  time  are  without  value.  War  restrictions  on  many 
lines  of  imj^ort  and  export,  however,  such  as  on  rubber  and  certain 
metals  like  wolfram,  antimony,  etc.,  have  materially  affected  ship- 
ping. The  enforcement  of  rules  as  to  rubber  as  contraband  in  Hong- 
kong, for  example,  has  prevented  transshipment  of  such  goods  here 
even  when  shipped  from  neutral  countries  like  Java  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  generally  to  neutral  countries  like  the  United  States  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  the  result  has  been  the  establishing  of 
new  and  direct  lines  of  ships  from  Java  to  the  United  States  by  way 
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of  Manila  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  other  for  the 
care  of  this  neutral  business.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  business  Avill 
ever  again  come  to  Hongkong. 

Establishment  of  New  Trade  Routes. 

NeAV  trade  routes  are  being  established  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
it  seems  likely  from  the  situation  here  that  these  new  routes  in  time 
will  be  assimilated  to  new  ones  established  or  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  Panan-a  Canal,  so  that  trade  routes  in  the 
future  in  this  part  of  the  ATorld  may  be  considerably  different  from 
what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  definite  prospect  that  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
East  Indies  in  the  future  will  be  far  more  direct  and  probably  far 
more  extensive  than  it  ever  has  been.  The  influence  Philippine  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  in  this  connection  is  considerable.  The 
development  of  American  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  merits  the 
attention  of  all  American  exporters. 

Extending:  American  Trade. 

The  matter  of  extending  American  trade  in  the  Hongkong  field 
and  in  the  Far  East  generally  at  the  present  time  hinges  more  upon 
results  of  the  war  in  Europe  than  in  any  change  in  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  China,  Japan,  Indo-China,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  Hongkong  field.  What  can  be  done  in  this  line 
has  been  the  subject  of  special  reports  from  this  consulate  general 
in  the  past  few  months.  [See  report  published  in  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  for  Dec.  8,  1914.] 

American  opportunities  depend  largely  upon  the  resumption  of 
normal  conditions  in  China.  With  the  advent  of  normal  demand 
for  foreign  goods  for  use  in  China  there  Avill  be  a  demand  for  Amer- 
ican goods  in  many  lines,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  is  almost  the  only  country  in  a  position  to  supply 
such  goods.  Iron  and  steel  products;  many  lines  of  building  ma- 
terials, such  as  glass,  hardware  of  certain  grades,  construction  steel, 
nails,  wires,  and  all  similar  goods;  electrical  and  most  propelling 
machinery  and  all  similar  products;  many  lines  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts; clocks  and  watches;  many  lines  of  hardware;  notions  of  all 
sorts,  such  as  braes  and  fancy  buttons,  needles,  etc. ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware; hosiery  and  haberdashery;  paper  and  stationery.  In  all  these 
lines  of  staple  products  there  are  opportunities,  but  they  v/ill  not  be 
great,  and  in  general  every  part  of  the  trade  will  be  contested.  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  are  already  in  the  field  with  Japanese  manu- 
factured substitutes  for  nearly  all  lines  of  German  goods.  While 
British  manufacturers  are  suffering  many  disadvantages  because  of 
the  war,  they  are  still  getting  not  only  nearly  all  the  business  they 
have  had  heretofore  which  is  nov/  to  be  had,  but  they  are  also  getting 
a  large  proportion  of  that  business  heretofore  belonging  to  countries 
at  Vv-ar  with  Great  Britain  which  is  now  available. 

Should  Prepare  for  Future  Demands, 

In  some  respects  attention  should  be  paid  at  the  present  time  more 
to  the  future  than  to  the  immediate  present,  for  trade  at  present  is 
in  comparatively  email  volume.    With  the  advent  of  normal  condi- 
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tions  China's  trade  will  represent  a  demand  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  many  lines  of  goods  that  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  supply  and  probably  can  supply  more  advantageously 
than  any  other  country.  In  the  readjustment  of  trade  following  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  moreover,  there  is  more  to  be  accom- 
plished for  permanent  American  trade  than  can  be  accomplished  at 
the  present  time  in  trade  which,  while  perhaps  peculiarly  open  to 
American  efforts  at  this  time,  is  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in  com- 
paratively small  volume  and  value.  *"' 

Need  of  American  Agencies  in  Hongkong. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  need  of  American  agents  for 
American  houses  operating  in  this  field.  This  need  was  never  more 
apparent  than  during  the  closing  months  of  last  year  in  Hongkong 
when  the  business  of  all  German  houses  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
liquidators,  who  were  to  wind  up  the  businesses  as  soon  as  that  could 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned.  This  meant  that  no 
new  business  could  be  transacted  by  these  German  firms,  and  in  short 
meant  that  the  business  of  all  American  exporters  represented  in 
Hongkong  by  such  German  houses  was  to  be  wound  up  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agents.  This  was  inevitable  under  the  situation  developed 
by  the  war,  and  inasmuch  as  the  German  houses  controlled  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  port,  variously  estimated  at  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  trade  of  Hongkong,  and  controlled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  largest  American  interests  represented  in  the  field  other 
than  by  their  own  branch  houses,  the  effect  upon  American  trade 
was  immediate  and  disastrous.  Had  American  houses  been  repre- 
sented by  their  own  branch  houses  or  at  least  by  neutrals,  their 
business  could  have  continued  without  interruption,  and  instead  of 
suffering  the  great  disadvantage  of  liquidation  with  their  German 
agents  they  could  have  enjoyed  special  advantages  as  neutrals  in  the 
trade  of  the  port  at  a  critical  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liqui- 
dation of  those  German  houses  has  afforded  the  opportunity  to  a 
new  house  of  employing  under  most  advantageous  circumstances 
many  experts  in  various  lines  of  trade  peculiar  to  Hongkong  and  of 
thus  building  up  a  trade  organization  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  represent  years  of  effort  and  expense  far  beyond 
that  now  necessary. 

While  it  is  idle  to  predict  results  of  the  war  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Far  East,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  there  will  be  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  business  relations  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe.  The  need  of  special 
attention  to  representation  of  American  houses  here  at  the  present 
time  is  particularly  urgent. 
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